l8o                  NATIONALITY  IN   HISTORY  AND   POLITICS

A completely different attitude was taken by the Irish Free
State, which has gone much farther in cutting the ties with the
Empire than any other State.

In each Dominion the development of a separate nationality
has been determined by particular factors.1 In some countries
most immigrants belonged to the lower classes and many of them
were non-British. They comprised also many Irish, Germans and
Slavs. Their specific ideology often implied a distrust of British
politics, which were regarded as mainly actuated by capitalistic
and imperialistic motives. The outspoken democratic character of
the new countries also manifested itself in the attitude to defence.
Military preparations were almost completely left to Britain, in
particular to the British Navy. On the other hand, most
Dominions were suspicious as regards the possibility of entangle-
ments in Empire conflicts,2 and liked to emphasize their aloofness.
The longing for prestige led them to resent even the slightest legal
or practical dependence on Britain or the Empire. A very strong
motive, furthermore, was protectionism, which was believed to
serve the purpose of economic emancipation and th^ raising of
wages and the standard of life. Another point in which the
Dominions took a different line from the mother country was the
attitude to Asiatic races.

The divergencies in the traditions and the general outlook
of Great Britain and the Dominions were the main obstacle to
the success of federation. The Dominions were preponderantly
loyal to the 'Empire, and whenever it was threatened they made
great sacrifices in blood and wealth for its defence. In peace
time, too, they showed their feelings in many ways. For a long
time they granted Britain one-sided preferential tariffs which
were meant as some return for the protection by her navy. But
the Dominions have never been willing to accept constitutional
limitations of their independence in favour of federal institutions.
The loyalty towards the Empire, therefore, is not equivalent to
a national solidarity. The Commonwealth is neither a federation,
nor an alliance which also implies fixed obligations. It is based

1  Cf. Richard Jebb, Studies in Colonial Nationalism, 1905 ;   Hancock,
pp. 51, 60-8.
2 The fear of such entanglements, however, did not always prevent Australia from
increasing the friction between Britain and other European powers by her claim to
exclude these powers from founding colonies in the Pacific, which she regarded as an
Australian preserve.   Many times Australian statesmen have put great pressure on the
British Government to make no concessions to France or Germany in Pacific questions.
Hancock, Austra&a, p. 65, speaks of Australia's " aggressive imperialism " and gives
significant instances.   In 1 899 the Samoa question, in which Australia took the same
attitude, almost led to the breaking off of diplomatic relations between Britain and
Germany, though Kaiser William must mainly be blamed for this tension,